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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
STATES THE CASE FOR 
PREFERENCE. 

In the House of Commons, on July 21, 1910, 

the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P., 

said: — 

.... I desire to ask the House to take into its 
most serious consideration, the present condition of 
this country in relation to the whole problem of 
Colonial Preference. It is not only, I think, desirable 
to raise this question, but it is peculiarly desirable 
to raise it on this, which is the last opportunity, I 
imagine, on which we shall be able to have a general 
Debate on this subject before the Colonial Conference 
of next year comes into being. It is, after all, a 
matter upon which Colonial statesmen and Colonial 
public opinion, whether in Canada, in Australasia, or 
in South Africa, is most deeply interested. It is 
a subject on which I hold they have little reason to feel 
satisfaction with the policy of the Mother Country, 
and, in view of the anxious Debates which must 
occur when the Colonial Prime Ministers meet the 
Government of the day at the next Colonial Conference, 
it is surely most desirable that some expression of 
opinion should be made by at any rate those who 
think as I do on this subject, even if we are not able 
to carry the majority of the House with us. 
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THE CONSISTENT ATTITUDE OF 
THE COLONIES. 

May I, in a very few words, recall to the House 
the leading facts of Colonial public opinion on this 
subject. It is as far back as 1843, I 
believe, that the first appeal was 
made by Canada in favour of some 
fiscal arrangement between that 
Dominion and the Mother Country, 
and that expression of policy of 1843 has been 
consistently repeated by every Colonial statesman 
of mark to whatever party he may have belonged 
during the sixty-seven years which divide us from that 
date. I do not believe there has been a shade of 
difference of opinion on this question, whether the 
spokesmen of our Dominions beyond the Seas belonged 
to one or other of the great Canadian parties— 
whether they belonged to the original colonies of 
Australia, or to the more modern Commonwealth, 
or whether they belonged to New Zealand or to the 
Cape. They all spoke on this subject with one voice. 
They pressed on the Mother Country 
one policy, and it is the Mother 
Country, and the Mother Country 
alone, which now stands in the way 
of that policy being carried into 
effect. If the Colonies have been consistent 
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in their appeal to us they have practically shown 
that it was no mere paper opinion, that it was 
no mere platform rhetoric they were indulging in, 
but that they desired, above all things, to be able 
to give practical expression to the general theoretical 
views which they had so often advocated. It was 
with.that end they pressed on the Home Government, 
in the decade between 1890 and 1900, the denunciation 
of certain treaties which prevented us giving them 
preference. The moment Lord Salisbury had accepted 
their views and had denounced treaties which pre¬ 
vented Colonial Preference, the Ministers of the 
Dominions came forward, and, without any effort 
being made on our part to give them preference in 
our markets, they immediately so arranged their 
tariffs that preference was given to our manufactures 
in their markets. That was, I think, in 1897. 
Remember their views — the views of these great 
Colonial Statesmen — were not purely or merely 
commercial. They had in view an ideal of Empire 
kept together — well, perhaps I should not say kept 
together, but an ideal of Empire, which had as one 
of its bonds these mutual good offices in the matter 
of tariffs. Actually at this moment they have got 
a free list — they have established the principle of 
a free list of goods within the Empire — not unimpor¬ 
tant in itself, but important as a precedent which 
may be, and I believe will be, followed if we give 
them the chance in the future. 
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THE POSITION IN 1903- 

That was the preface to what occurred in the 
Conference of 1902. There the Colonial Prime 
Ministers again pressed — all of them — upon the 
Government this policy of preference, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge public to many of 
us that the majority of the Cabinet in 
1903 would have established prefer¬ 
ence with Canada and other Colonies, 
but at that time public opinion was 
not sufficiently matured for a divided 
Cabinet to take so great and so novel a step, and 
although the dissentients from that policy were a 
minority in that Cabinet for the moment the policy 
could not be carried out. 

The Under-Secretary for the Colonies (Colonel 
Seely) : Can the right hon. Gentleman say in what 
month of 1903 that was ? It is vital to the con¬ 
sideration of the matter. 

Mr. Balfour : I am afraid I cannot remember. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Joseph 
Pease) : Was it before August ? 

Mr. Balfour : Oh, yes, it certainly was. Of 
course. I remember the course of events, for it 
was in connection with the Budget, and I believe 
the whole thing has been made public, or else I should 
not be speaking of it now. It has all been made 
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public, and it is well known that the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the late Lord Ritchie, entirely 
opposed, and for reasons which every practical 
statesman will understand under these circumstances, 
it could not be carried out. That is not material 
to my main argument. I am not attempting to 
make party capital out of this either as regards the 
past or the present. I am not passing any criticism 
upon the action of those colleagues of mine who 
differed from me or upon lion, or right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, or anyone else. I am only trying to recall 
to the House what, after all, we are so apt to forget 
in the day-to-day turmoil of our political utterances, 
how steady and how consistent has been the movement 
in the direction of Colonial Preference not only in 
the Colonies but in this country, and it surely is a 
sufficient landmark of that progress that the majority 
of the Cabinet in 1903 would have endeavoured to 
establish preference but for the circumstances to 
which I have referred. 

-AND IN 1906. 

Then comes the Conference of 1906, and the only 
result of that was that the Colonial Ministers, with 
repeated and eloquent persistence, gave renewed 
expression to the invariable policy which has animated 
all our Colonies, but the Government refused to take 
action on its own behalf, while acknowledging in 
terms the most specific and unmistakeable, that the 
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advantages which the manufacturers of this country 
had derived even from the preference which then 
existed were very great and very notable. The 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer and present Prime 
Minister gave the clearest expression to those opinions, 
and if anybody spoke more strongly than the present 
Prime Minister it was the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who at that time was at the head of the 
Board of Trade. Therefore we have it on the 
authority of the Ministers chiefly responsible in the 
Government then in office that this grant of preference 
— this unreciprocated grant of preference by Canada 
— had been of immense value. I think that was the 
exact adjective used, as far as I can remember, but 
that is the substance. They admitted the immense 
value to the manufacturers of this country of the 
preference granted by Canada. That is broadly 
the history up to the present time of the efforts of 
Canada and of the other great Dominions to have 
an Imperial fiscal relation between the Mother 
Country and all the other sister States. 

THE POLICY FORCED UPON THE 
COLONIES. 

Now let me turn to another aspect of this history, 
and that’ is the treaty policy into which Canada in 
particular has been forced by circumstances over 
which she had no control, and which depend upon 
the fiscal relations between the great manufacturing 
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States of the world. It is the most instructive branch 
of Colonial, or perhaps I may say of Imperial, history. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman opposite will 
recall, as I have no doubt he does, the terms of the 
despatch written by Lord Ripon in 1895 — that is 
to say, fifteen years ago— at the very end of the last 
term of office of a Radical Government. If he refers 
to that despatch he will find these words : — 

" To give the Colonies the power of negotiating treaties for them¬ 
selves without reference to Her Majesty's Government, would be to give 
them an international status as separate and sovereign States, and 
would be equivalent to breaking up the Empire into a number of inde¬ 
pendent States, a result which Her Majesty's Government are satisfied 
would be injurious equally to the Colonies and to the Mother Country, 
and would be desired by neither. Negotiations, being between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Sovereign of a foreign State, must be 
conducted by the representative of Her Majesty at the court of the 
foreign Power, who will inform the Government and seek instructions 
from them as necessity arises.’’ 


That was the Radical policy in 1895. It was not 
the Radical policy, and in my opinion it was rightly 
not the Radical policy in 1907, twelve years later. 
There the Dominion of Canada, technically I suppose 
it may be said, carried on their negotiations with the 
knowledge of His Majesty’s representative, but it 
was a purely technical knowledge. I do not believe 
that His Majesty’s Government was ever consulted 
at a single stage of those negotiations. I do not 
believe they ever informed themselves or offered 
an opinion as to what was the best policy for Canada 
under the circumstances, and I think they were well 
advised. But then how great is the change and how 
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inevitable, because we all know, it is a matter of 
common knowledge, and may I add not a matter of 
regret but a matter of pride or rejoicing, that these 
great Dominions beyond the Seas are becoming great 
nations in themselves. Integral parts indeed of the 
British Empire, and always I hope will remain 
integral parts of the British Empire, but nevertheless 
claiming, and rightly claiming, to have reached 
adult stage in the process of social growth and not 
requiring to lean in the same way on other parts of 
the Empire as was fitting and proper in the earlier 
days of their existence. If that be admitted, look 
at the results that had to happen and look at the 
results that have happened. The results that had 
to happen and have happened are these, that 
Canada, unsupported by any prefer¬ 
ential policy on the part of this 
country, had to deal as an isolated 
unit from the point of view of 
international commerce and interna¬ 
tional treaties with all those great 
commercial countries with whom 
she was in direct relation — with 
France, with Germany, and with the 
United States in particular, but not, 
of course, with them alone. She con¬ 
ducted practically in complete and substantial diplo¬ 
matic independence the negotiations with France and 
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brought herself into special commercial relations with 
Switzerland with a most-favoured-nation clause, 
and in consequence of that brought herself again 
into special commercial relations with Germany, 
with whom before that period she had had a tariff 
disagreement owing to the way she had treated us. 

THE INEVITABLE RESULT. 

The result of all these things and of her subsequent 
treaties and arrangements with the United States and 

the result of every one of these 
negotiations is the only result that 
could happen, namely, that every 
one of them has been accom¬ 
panied by a diminution in the 
preferential advantages of this 
country. It is the inevitable result. The 
Government and those who support the Government 
in this matter really appear to think that you can 
remain outside this network of treaties which is more 
and more arranging the channels into which interna¬ 
tional trade is to be conducted. We flatter 
ourselves, or, at all events, flatter 
ourselves in pubic, that we can get 
all the advantages of these inter¬ 
national agreements by the opera¬ 
tion of the most-favoured-nation 
clause. We do nothing of the kind, 
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and I cannot imagine how anybody could have ex¬ 
pected that we should be able to do anything 
of the kind. Whoever heard of getting all 
the advantages of negotiations when you use 
as your negotiator some one who has no 
interests in common with yourselves, and who 
is really looking after their own interests, not our 
interests, but do not object, of course, if here and 
there we are able to pick up some crumb of comfort 
out of labours which they undertake on their own 
behalf and not ours ? These are the results which 
everybody knows, and I think everybody who looks 
into the results of these treaties must know, that 
although nominally we obtain pre¬ 
cisely the same treatment as the 
countries which obtain the treaties, 
the terms of those treaties are habitu¬ 
ally arranged not to give us the same 
advantage which they get, and the result 
is that we have not got, and shall not get, the advan¬ 
tage of those negotiations which we otherwise might. 
The Dominions feel the impossibility 
of this policy of isolation as much 
as every country in the world feels it, and as when 
the pinch gets a little more severe we ourselves shall 
feel it in time to come. 

Therefore, they find themselves 
compelled and, like all other nego- 
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tiators, they feel they must have 
something to give for what they 
are going to receive, and something 
to take away if they receive nothing. 
Negotiation without that is the most 
helpless and futile proceeding, and 
it is only a British Foreign Minister 
who is asked to undertake so thank¬ 
less and barren a job. Therefore, 
we are quite certain that the great Dominions 
which have entered upon this course of independent 
fiscal negotiation cannot in the circumstances of the 
case stop where they are. Ths process which 
has begun must go on, and the 
process which has gone on must 
extend from one Dominion to another. 
Each will feel the pressure which has driven Canada 
into these negotiations with France, Germany, and 
the United States, and other countries, and what 
Canada has done one day, Australia 
will have to do the next, and the 
Cape will have to do on the third. It 
cannot be avoided. In these circumstances I look 
forward with absolute certitude to seeing the advan¬ 
tages of preference which we now enjoy whittled 
away, faster or slower as the case may be, until that 
arrangement which was so loudly belauded both by 
the present Prime Minister and the present Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer only four years ago becomes the 
shadow of a shade and finally vanishes altogether 
away. 

A CHANGE MUST COME. 

I do not see how anybody can contemplate such 
a contingency with equanimity. Of course I do not 
deny, I never have denied, that when the time comes, 
as it is inevitable it will come, when we like other 
nations have got to deal with other nations by 
negotiation for our respective exports and imports, 
an immense amount of labour will be thrown upon 
British Departments which they now escape. I 
never regarded these perpetual negotiations on com¬ 
mercial matters as very agreeable for the Governments 
concerned. They are extremely disagreeable, and I 
am the first to admit that they have a bad side, but 
they are quite inevitable. It is impossible 
that we should go on as we are, 
and as we could go on with im¬ 
punity in the days when we had 
an easy supremacy in commercial 
matters. It is impossible that we should 
now go on and see one market after another 
taken away from us or diminished without our 
being able to strike a diplomatic blow in our 
own defence. I do not know how the Govern¬ 
ment, for instance, are dealing with the Japanese 
difficulty. I understand that the Japanese have 
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just passed a commercial treaty which is absolutely 
destructive of the trade of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
with Japan. They denounced the old treaty 
favourable to this country, and they passed a new 
treaty, which will come into operation, unless it is 
modified, not very many months hence. It is the 
agreeable task of the Foreign Secretary to negotiate 
for the modification of that treaty. I believe 
it to be true that the Japanese Foreign 
Minister said there could be no nego¬ 
tiations with Great Britain on the 
subject, because Great Britain had 
nothing to give. The British Foreign Secretary, 
dealing with a nation like Japan' in a matter of 
commercial bargaining, has the prospect of a very 
poor time before him if he has nothing to give. I 
certainly do not look forward with any satisfaction 
to the issue of the negotiations which, if this new 
tariff of Japan is left substantially unmodified, will 
inflict a very severe blow on some of the greatest 
of our staple industries. 

THE TWO POSSIBLE POLICIES. 

May I summarise two lines of history, and, if you 
like, of speculation, and show how they are inter¬ 
connected ? There are two lines of 
historical development which have been 
going on in the last few years. The one line 
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shows more and more that our great 
Dominions, whether they like it or 
not, must negotiate for their own 
trading and commercial interests 
as independent fiscal Powers with other 
great manufacturing nations. Considered only in 
itself, I do not say it will produce separation, but it 
tends in that direction. Whatever effect it has is in 
that direction. Lord Ripon says it will be equivalent 
to breaking up the Empire into a number of separate 
and independent States. I think he was quite wrong 
there, but I think there was just this amount of truth 
in it, that if you considered these sepa¬ 
rate negotiations by themselves every 
Dominion must get into the habit of 
regarding itself as fiscally one of the 
industrial units of theworld which has 
to fight for its own hand wholly irre¬ 
spective of anything which occurs 
in any other part of the Empire. 
Therefore as far as it goes, that tendency is towards 
driving further apart the units of what I hope is an 
inseparable Empire. There is another ten¬ 
dency which will not only counteract, 
but far more than counteract that 
if you give it free play, and that is the 
tendency in every Colony, part of the creed of every 
Dominion statesman, common property among all 
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parties in our Oversea Empire, the doctrine, 

namely, that it is the business of 
the separate parts of the Empire 
to consider not merely their separate 
interests, but their interest as part 
of a great whole, knowing full well that 
if we lend ourselves to the great policy of con¬ 
solidation it will improve the separate positions 
of the separate units, and that the gain to the 
separate members will be not less than the 
gain to the whole Imperial corporate body. My 
complaint against the Government, put 
shortly, is that they have encouraged that 
part of the policy which tends to¬ 
wards making each separate mem¬ 
ber of the Empire consider itseif 
as apart from all the rest. I do 
not think they can stop it, I do not think they ought 
to try to stop it, but they have omitted to encourage 
the corresponding tendency which, more than any¬ 
thing else, would help the various parts of the Empire 
to give that great policy of Preference, which I grieve 
to think is at present advocated only by one great 
party in the State, though passionately advocated 
by them, and which I think ought to become, and 
might become, the common property of all British 
statesmen as it is already the common property of 
every Colonial statesman. 
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THE GREAT DANGER. 


I cannot believe that any man who, apart 
from doctrinaire prejudices, looks at the tendencies 
of the times in which we live, can really believe 

the position of stolid isolation in which 
we insist on keeping: ourselves, is either 
gfood for this country or g:ood for the 
Dominions, or good for this country and the 
Dominions taken together as integral parts of one 
greater whole. It is bad for both. I believe 
we are weakening. I believe we are risking great 
trading and commercial interests. I believe that 
more and more we are seeing and shall see, those 
exterior markets, on which we more than any other 
nation in the world of necessity depend, gradually reft 
from us, or see ourselves compelled to buy those markets 
at a higher and higher price. I believe you will 
find, if you persist in this course, that 
the injury to thegfreat manufacturing: 
industries will be fatal. I believe you will 
find something even worse than that. You will 
find, combined with that g:reat injury 
to our manufacturing interests, that there 
goes hand in hand a growing 
feeling: among: the statesmen of the 
Dominions over Seas that appeals 
to the Mother Country for this 
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closer commercial union which they 
have made with a unanimous voice 
generation after generation, falling as 
it does on unheeding ears, is one which 
it is not worth their while any 
longer persistently to pursue, and if 
you compel our Colonies to accept that view, if you 
compel them reluctantly to abandon the doctrine 
which they have cherished with such faithful per¬ 
sistence in the face of discouragement for all these 
years, leaving them as you must leave them, and 
ought to leave them, the completest treaty 
independence, you will find that their future treaties 
are made with no reference to the interests of 
either this country or of the Empire as a whole, but 
you will compel them to frame 
their domestic policy as isolated 
units, and not as parts of the 
Empire, and in so doing you will 
have done the worst service, not 
merely to the commerce and manu¬ 
factures of the Mother Country, but 
to those vast Imperial interests of 
which the Mother Country is the 
guardian .—Official Debates. 
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Mr. ASQUITH’S ANSWER, 
WHICH IS NO ANSWER. 


On July‘2i, 1910, in the House of Commons, 

the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P., 

said :— 


.... I hail with the greatest satisfaction the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman has chosen this occasion 
to raise once more the question which I think has been 
too long allowed to slumber within the walls of this 
House, and which, until a very recent date, was a 
very active issue of political controversy, the question 
of what is called Colonial Preference. Let me first 
point out that what seemed to be suggested in some 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks, that the 
Imperial Government is insensible, unresponsive, to 
the wishes expressed by the Colonies at the Colonial 
Conference, is not the case. The Colonial Conference 
which met in 1907 passed twenty resolutions in all, 
dealing with the most diverse matters of Imperial 
and Inter-colonial policy, and I think I might fairly 
say that to all, except to three which concerned 
preferential tariffs, the Imperial Government has, 
in the interval which has since elapsed, taken effective 
action. As regards the three as to which we have 
taken no action, they were resolutions dissented from 
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by His Majesty’s Government at the time they were 
proposed and carried against the decision of the 
representatives of the Government. 

[But these resolutions were, of course, the 
centred feature of the Conference. Five days out 
of the fifteen on which the Conference met were 
devoted to their discussion, the report of which 
takes up 214 of the 620 pages occupied by the 
minutes of the proceedings of the Conference. 

At the Conference Dr. Jameson, Premier of 
Cape Colony, proposed a resolution to the effect 
that there should be some preference shown, where 
taxes were actually existing and where no new taxes 
would be involved, to our Colonies. But Mr. 
Asquith declined, saying :— 

“ This is as to preference on present dutiable 
articles. 1 am not going to take up any time. 
You understand our position in the matter. 
We think it would concede the principle without 
doing any substantial good to anybody.” 

And when Mr. Deakin pointed out it would 
mean in any case only a reduction of 
existing duties, Mr. Asquith replied :— 

“ But it means that we are to consider the 
question whether we shall treat the 
foreigners and the Colonies as it were 
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differently, and that we conceive we are 
not able to do.”—Cd. 3523, p. 439.] 

TWO IMPORTANT ADMISSIONS. 

The gravamen of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
complaint is that we have not departed from the 
position we then took up, and taken steps to advance 
what he calls the case for Colonial Preference. Let 
me, before going into one or two more general con¬ 
siderations, ask the House to consider how the matter 
stands in regard to the only one of our Dominions in 
respect of which it is said to have reached the 
development stage—I mean Canada. I acknowledge 
that Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, who was then President of the Board of Trade, 
and I myself, speaking as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at the Colonial Conference in 1907, 

stated that the preference granted 
by Canada to British goods had 
been beneficial to British trade. 

[Preference was first given in 1897. 
The extent of the benefit to British trade may be gauged 
by the facts that exports of British produce and 
manufactures to Canada steadily declined in value 
from £6,870,000 in 1892 to £5,172,000 in 1897, 
and that since the preference the rise 
lias been almost continuous. The 
figures are :— 
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1898 .. 

£5.838,000 

1899 .. 

... 6,967,000 

1900 ... 

.. 7,605,000 

1901 .. 

7,785,000 

1902 .. 

10,345,000 

1903 . • 

.. 11,112,000 

1904 

.. 10,624,000 

1905 .. 

.. 11,909,000 

1906 .. 

.. 13,688,000 

1907 .. 

17,101,000 

1908 .. 

12,244,000 

1909 .. 

.. 15,672,000 


The figures of 1909 show that if half the value of the 
goods represented wages, 78,000 workmen in the 
United Kingdom were provided with employment at 
£2 per week all the year round. An admission 
of these benefits satisfies our Prime Minister, but 
he won’t lift a finger to extend them f] 

I make that acknowledgment now in exactly the 
same sense and the same spirit in which I have 
always admitted that the Pro¬ 
tectionist tariffs imposed by foreign 
nations are injurious to British trade. 
But they are not so injurious as we sometimes 
think. Every artificial restriction of the free 
inflow and efflux of goods between this country 
and other countries is a diminution of the freedom 
of commerce and a diminution of the productive 
and consumptive powers of those countries. 
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CANADA AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

Let us see exactly how the matter stands at present. 
The two great competitors in the Canadian market 
are the United Kingdom and the United States. The 
United States, of course, enjoys the enormous, the 
incalculable, advantage of geographical proximity 
and of daily intercourse, and, therefore, it stands on 
a different footing from all other nations of the world 
as regards the Canadian market. What are the 
facts ? For the last nine or ten years the respective 
shares of the United Kingdom and the United States 
as importing countries in the Canadian market have 
been constant, or practically constant, the British 
being about one-fourth of the whole. It may interest 
the House to know that during the last year for which 
the figures are complete, the year 1908-9, of the import 
trade of Canada, 52 per cent, came from the United 
States, 30 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 6 per 
cent, from the British Colonies and Possessions, 
leaving only 12 per cent, to be divided between France, 
Germany, and all the other nations of the world. 

[If the preference we receive to-day has enabled 
us to maintain our relative position in spite of the 
enormous natural advantages of the United States, 
referred to by Mr. A squith, would not a greater pre¬ 
ference in return for preferential treatment on our 
side enable us to vastly improve our position 7\ 
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I am coming now to the point the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) made in regard to 
negotiating power. As the House knows, Canada has 
three tariffs. She has her general tariff, applicable to 
the imports of most countries ; an intermediate tariff 
granted by way of concession to other countries in 
return for reciprocal advantages ; and a preferential 
tariff, granted to ourselves. The rates of the pre¬ 
ferential tariff are approximately 20 per cent, lower 
than those of the intermediate, and 30 per cent, 
lower than those of the general tariff. Now I will 
take what has been done in regard to our two principal 
industrial competitors in the international and, 
amongst others, in the Canadian market, namely, 
Germany and the United States. In regard to 
Germany, as the House well knows, Canada, in 
consequence of hostile tariff action on the part of 
Germany*, imposed a surtax some years ago of some¬ 
thing like 33 per cent. That was a surtax in addition 
to the duties leviable under the general tariff. In 
consequence of an arrangement which has been come 
to between Germany and Canada, early in the present 


* This hostile tariff action on the part of Germany was in con¬ 
sequence of Canada's action in granting the preferential tariff to the 
United Kingdom and to certain British possessions — Germany placed 
Canada under a different scheme of tariff regulations by which 
Canadian goods were visited with a much heavier duty in Germany. 
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year, the whole effect so far as Germany is concerned 
is this : Germany has now come under the highest or 
general tariff on all imported goods. The surtax 
has been got rid of, but Germany is still on the 
highest of the three scales. 

[It must be borne in mind that as a result 
of the removal of the surtax of 33 per cent, the 
margin of preference in favour of British goods has 
been reduced .] 

Then as regards the United States, under a 
recent arrangement between the United States and 
Canada there is a list of articles in respect of which 
Canada concedes a tariff reduction to the United 
States, but this reduction is very limited in extent 
and does not include any articles of first im¬ 
portance in the United Kingdom trade. That is 
the actual state of affairs as regards the tariff which 
applies generally and which is the highest. The 
intermediate tariff is allowed, with some modifications, 
to France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and Austria, 
and on certain specified articles to the United States. 

[At the Colonial Conference in 1907, Dr. 
Jameson pointed out the danger to Imperial 
reciprocity of treaties being made on an inter¬ 
mediate tariff, such as that then before the Canadian 
Parliament for consideration. He said :—“ Sup¬ 
posing a treaty was made on an intermediate tariff, 
and supposing the Imperial Government gave a 
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preference to Canada, then Canada probably would 
carry out further preference to Great Britain, but 
that further preference would surely be bound by 
this intermediate tariff, because this intermediate 
tariff, I suppose, would be made on the present 
preference to Great Britain. So reaUy the further 
preference would be minimized — Cd. 3523, p. 288. 
Since then, as Mr. Asquith mentions, treaties on 
an intermediate tariff have been made by Canada. 
Of course, these treaties have lowered by 10 per 
cent, our margin of preference over the countries 
named.] 

The preferential tariff is enjoyed by the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies alone. That is the actual 
state of the facts as regards Canada. Therefore, as the 
House will see, the result of the exercise by Canada 
of fiscal freedom in regard to the making of treaties, 
which I agree, she ought to enjoy, has not been in 
any way prejudicial to the trade of the United King¬ 
dom. On the contrary, Germany, which had the 
biggest revolver, and which flourished that revolver 
with the greatest assurance and persistency against 
Canada, is now under the highest scale imposed by 
Canada. 

[But Germany is better off by the removal of 
the surtax of 33 per cent.] 

Mr. Eonar Law : Canada had a revolver, too. 

The Prime Minister : The hon. Member says 
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that Canada had a revolver, too. She used it, and 
put on a 33 per cent. duty. What is the result of this 
fiscal war with Germany ? Germany is not in a 
better position than the worst treated nation under 
the Canadian tariffs [An Hon. Member : “ The 
surtax is gone.”] I agree the surtax has gone, but 
let the House remember what a loss there has been 
to both these countries during the seven years when 
the surtax existed, and during which the differential 
arrangements existed in Germany—the loss of actual 
trade, the loss of business through the impediments 
to trade, and the diminution of profits both to capital 
and labour. 

[.4 s the figures on page 20 show, while 
imports into Canada from Germany doubtless 
fell off, imports from the United Kingdom greatly 
increased. Thus, there was no loss of trade, 
no diminution of profits, either to capital or 
labour and it was all to the good of the British 
Empire, as two parts of the Empire benefited, viz., 
Great Britain and Canada, instead of only one. 
Moreover, Canada would seem to have got very 
much the better of the contest. For we find that 
the value of German imports for home consumption 
from British North America in 1908 was less 
than their value in 1902 by only £11^,345. But 
thevalue of German exports to British North America 
in 1908 was less than their value in 1902 by as 
much as £906,338 .—Cd. 5053 of 1910, pp. 210-213. 
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Doubtless it will move Mr. Asquith to tears to find 
that the foreigner has not on this occasion got the 
better of the fiscal war.] 

I do not believe that in the whole history of 
fiscal warfare you can get a better illustration of 
the essential folly of Protectionist methods. 

f Surely the great lesson to be drawn from the 
facts as stated by Mr. Asquith is that Canada, 
having a tariff, has so successfully negotiated as 
to gain advantages by concessions of very small 
consequence to herself. We cannot negotiate as 
we have nothing to give. If Canada alone can 
negotiate so successfully, what could not the 
Empire do acting in concert ?] 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

But, after all, our main concern here is not what 
our Canadian fellow-subjects do in regard to other 
countries. Our main concern is what it is suggested 
we ought to do with them. Although, of course, 
Canada, Australia, and the other Dominions of the 
Crown would be glad to receive preferential treatment, 
I am not aware of any demands put forward from 
any of those Dominions to make any change in our 
own fiscal arrangements. 

[This statement is not in accordance with the 
facts. In a resolution of the Conference of 1902, 
which was reaffirmed by the Conference of 1907, 
clause 4 reads: “ That the Prime Ministers of 
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the Colonies respectfully urge on His Majesty's 
Government the expediency of granting m the 
United Kingdom preferential treatment 
to the products and manufactures ot 
the Colonies , either by exemption from or 
reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed ” 

And Dr. Jameson, on May i, 19° 7 > sa ^ 
definitely, “ We are asking for preference from 
the Imperial Government.” — Cd. 35 2 3 > P 2 ^ 2, 
Could they ask for preference without suggesting 
a change in our fiscal policy ?] 

I listened to the whole of the Debate most 
carefully at the Colonial Conference of 1907, and 
I think that, with the exception of Mr. Deakin, 

I am right in saying that every one of the 
eminent Colonial statesmen who appeared, repre¬ 
senting their own Dominions, was most careful 
to make it clear that he did not desire to initiate or 
even to suggest any change in our fiscal arrangements 
which was not for the interest of our own population* 
[Of course they did not. They believe that 
Imperial Preference would benefit the population 
of the United Kingdom as well as all parts of the 
Empire .] 

Mr. Lyttelton : They asked for reciprocity. 

The Prime Minister : What does reciprocity 
mean ? It is a high-sounding phrase, but what does 
it mean translated into concrete terms ? 
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[/$ it possible that the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom does not know that reciprocity 
is an agreement between two nations for mutual 
tariff concessions ? Our Colonies have already 
made concessions to us : when we have got a tariff 
and make concessions to our Colonies, there will 
be reciprocity .] 

How are you going to give reciprocity ? I"*am 
repeating a question which I have asked again and 
again. I want to get an answer to it. Upon what 
commodities are you going to put your import duties 
in order to give what you call reciprocity or 
preference to the Colonies ? What are they going 
to be ? Com ? [An Hon. Member : “ Yes.”] Let 
us come to com. Here I think there is a little rift 
in the Protectionist lute. Is Colonial com to come 
in free ? [An Hon. Member : " Wait and see.”] 
In other words you dare not answer that. 

[A most unfounded statement. Why does 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom profess 
ignorance of the letter, dated April 15, 1910, 
in which Mr. Balfour stated definitely 
his opinion after consultation with his colleagues, 
that Colonial corn “ should be im¬ 
ported tree.” See also Mr. Chaplin’s 
statement on p. 44 post.] 

Is Colonial corn to come in free, which, I under¬ 
stand, is the proposal of the Leader of the Opposition, 
and it was certainly the original proposal of the 
29 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for West Birming¬ 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) ? I see one of the 
pundits of the Tariff Reform Commission opposite, 
the High Priest, the Grand Llama of that body, 
and I ask him : Is there to be a small duty, but 
still a duty, on Colonial com as compared with the 
duty on foreign com, which is not to come in free ? 
Well, perhaps we shall hear an answer to that. If 
you are going to impose no duty on Colonial com at 
all, where does the British farmer come in ? Perhaps 
you leave him out of your account, but you cannot 
get it both ways. Either you are going to impose a 
duty or not on the first necessaries of life—that is to 
say, on the food of the people. 

[This is the regular misrepresentation of 
the opponents of Imperial preference. We do 
tax food already. In the year ending March 
31, 1910, the revenue derived from food and 
drink was as follows :— 

FOOD. £ £ 


Sugar . 

2,860,299 

Tea 

5 . 677.790 

Figs, Plums and Raisins 

382,017 

Coffee. 

180,192 

Cocoa 

303.103 

Currants 

119,248 

Chicory, Glucose, Coffee 


Mixture, &c... 

2 ii ,453 
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Beer, Wine and 
(Customs) 

Beer (Excise) .. 
Spirits (Excise) 


DRINK. 

Spirits 

.. 4,438,426 
.. 12,531,620 
•• 14.565.272 


3 i. 535 . 3 i 8 


£41,269,420 


Mr. Asquith himself in the House of Commons, 
June 10, 1909, said :— 

“We do tax tea. We do tax sugar. We 
do tax beer. By this Budget we are proposing 
additional taxes on tobacco and on spirits, and, 
with the exception of bread, there can hardly 
he said to be a single one of the 
necessaries or simple comforts of life 
which is not made to contribute its 
quota to the national revenue.” 

Official Report, Col. 526. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the receipts from the 
Tobacco Duties were ^15,704,000 in the year ending March 
31, 1910. 

The duties on the articles of food given above 
have not been altered since, but those on drink 
were greatly increased by the Budget of 1909-10.] 
Let us really understand where Colonial Preference 
comes in. I have a further question to ask, which I 
have also put many times, and to which I have never 
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yet got a satisfactory answer. There are some of our 
Colonies—some of the most important of them 
which send us manufactures in considerable quantity. 
Some of the most important of our Colonies do not 
send us food. South Africa, for instance. I suppose 
the amount of food imported into this country from 
South Africa is very small — indeed, practically niL But 
South Africa does send us a large number of articles. 
What are they ? There are, among others, hides 
and wool, which are the raw materials of some of the 
most important of our industries. Take Canada 
herself. The exports of Canada to this country are 
no doubt largely in cereals, but not entirely. Canadian 
timber is one of the most important exports from that 
country to this country. I ask again. Are you going 
first of all to discriminate as between your different 
Colonies, and say that you are not going to tax 
raw materials? In other words, that you are 
going to give a preference to Canada, because she 
is a food-exporting country, and refuse it to South 
Africa, because she exports raw materials ? 

[Why does not Mr. Asquith mention 
Wine and Tobacco which Dr. Jameson at 
the Colonial Conference of 1907 declared to be 
" the two main things,” from which South 
Africa would benefit at the moment. And 
then also Mr. F. R. Moor, Prime Minister of 
Natal, pressed for a preference on 
Tobacco, saying “ You would be helping us to 
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build up a new industry in South Africa, which 
is a very promising one, and from which I believe 
you can get supplies as good as any in the world. 
At the same time you would be doing your people 
a benefit by reducing taxation in their favour, 
which I believe is in the direction of your Free 
Trade policy” — Cd. 3523, p. 291. 

At the same Colonial Conference Dr, 
Jameson exposed the pettiness of 
the argument Mr. Asquith here uses 
as to discrimination when he interrupted and 
said: "How does it (the advantage derived by 
Canada from a preference in wheat) hurt the Cape 
if the Cape has nothing of that kind to send over ? 
Surely the Cape is not going to be the dog in the 
manger and say Canada is not to get it. Of course 
Canada will get infinitely more advantage than we, 
but we hope to grow in course of time.” 

And Dr. Smartt {Cape Colony) said : “You 
{Mr. Asquith) made a point upon the smallness of 
the amount of Cape Wines sent to this country. 
Before Cobden made his treaty with France we sent 
nearly 1,000,000 gallons of wine — over 800,000— 
for consumption in Great Britain, and we send 
practically nothing now. . . .It would grow 

up again if Preference were granted.” — Cd. 3523. 
p. 320.] 
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Then in Canada itself. Are you going to 
differentiate between the Canadian farmer in 
the North-West, and say, “You shall have 
a preference,” and to the lumberman, “You 
shall have no preference ” ? How are you going 
to work this thing out ? It is all very well to 
talk about reciprocity. It is a fine phrase, but when 
it comes to the actual, practical concrete working out 
of the policy of Colonial Preference it remains as 
nebulous and as full of practical inconsistencies and 
absurdities to-day as it was seven years ago. 

[The statesmen of the Colonies are convinced 
that Imperial Preference or reciprocity is practicable 
as well as desirable. Mr. Deakin, speaking as 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
in London, on May 15 th, 1907, after the Colonial 
Conference of that year, said .... “ What they 
had asked, and asked in vain, was 
that this question should he brought 
to a practical stage.” . . . What they desired 
was to see the whole machinery of commercial 
life, like the whole forces of our public life in 
general, applied to the salutary task of building 
up the unity of the Empire. Why put aside in 
the Empire, which was the. greatest commercial 
power of the world still and they hoped always would 
retain that position, the weapon which no other 
nation would shrink from using, with their smaller 
powers and smaller authority? .... Were 
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they to be referred again to immutable 
laws ? The law appeared to be that, in spite of 
the enormous advantages of their equipments, and 
their generations of business men, and of the charac¬ 
ter of their resources, communities far below them 
in the scale in every one of these respects were 
making advances which, in proportion, were 
greater than even they were making to-day. 
They came here not soliciting alms, 
asking for nothing for which they were not 
prepared to give a fair and generous equivalent, 
inviting nothing on this country's part that was 
not approved by its judgment and by its own 
national interests .“—“ Times," May 16, 1907. 

When both parties want an arrangement, does 
Mr. Asquith really think it impossible of accom¬ 
plishment. ? ] 

THE COLONIES AND NATIVE 
INDUSTRIES. 

Then we are told that the Colonies have given us 
a certain amount of preference by subjecting our 
imports to lower tariffs than those imposed on* the 
imports of other countries. But it was made per¬ 
fectly clear at the Colonial Conference three years 
ago that there is one limiting condition to all Colonial 
Preference as given by the Colonies to this country. 
What is it ? They are not going to allow your 
manufacturers to become effective competitors with 
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theirs. Anything short of that, anything up to that, 
they are perfectly prepared to give you. When you 
reach the stage at which the admission of British 
products, the products of British capital and British 
labour, would be in really effective and damaging 
competition with the Colonial capitalist and the 
Colonial workman who are engaged in the same form 
of manufacture, then a tariff wall is raised to such a 
point that you will be excluded, and you are intended 
to be excluded, from their markets. I make no 
complaint of that, not in the least; on the contrary, 
I would like to see as much as any man in this House 
inter-imperial Free Trade. It is the great ideal which 
I think most of us on both sides will be very glad to 
welcome if it were possible. 

[But there is always a considerable field for 
imported manufactures even in protected countries 
which are. fully developed industrially. In com¬ 
petition in this field our manufacturers would have 
an advantage over foreign rivals owing to the 
preference given by our Colonies. Mr. Asquith, 
by the way, appears to regard the Colonial capitalist 
and workman as not being British /] 

But it is not possible so long as Colonial opinion 
and the masses, the democracy, of our Colonies 
think, whether we agree with them or not, that 
their own fiscal, economic, political, and social 
interests require that they should practise the doctrine 
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of protection of native industries. As long as that is 
so, anything in the nature of inter-Imperial Free 
Trade is impossible. 

[Absolute Free Trade within the Empire may 
be impossible. But is it not clear that we should 
draw nearer to that ideal through the adoption of 
Imperial preference, and that that is, indeed, the 
only road to it ? For the essence of Imperial 
preference or reciprocity is that the different 
countries within the Empire should grant each 
other concessions by the remission or the lowering 
of import duties as against one another.] 


THE BUGBEAR OF CHEAPNESS. 

It appears to us here that cheap food and cheap 
raw materials are absolutely essential to our industrial 
prosperity. We cannot consent, either upon food 
or upon raw material, to impose taxes which would 
enhance their price and which would thereby handicap 
our productive power in the great competition of 
the world, and which, as we believe, would reduce 
both the profits of the capitalist and the wages of 
the worker. 

[Mr. Asquith simply begs the question by the 
words “ which would enhance their price,” and 
. his “ we believe ” shows that what he is stating is 
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merely the assertion of the Radical parly, which is 
directly contrary to experience and argument.] 

On the other hand, look at our Colonies. They 
are young communities. For the most part they 
consider it essential to the interests of themselves 
that they should foster and develop, by means of 
protective tariffs and artificial encouragements, their 
manufacturing industries. They are perfectly entitled 
to do so. This Empire would never have been kept 
together, it would never have been what it is to-day, 
an Empire bound not so much by material as by 
moral and social and loyal and affectionate bonds of 
interest and sympathy, if we had continued to insist 
upon dictating from Downing Street what should 
be the fiscal policy of Australia or Canada. Most 
wisely and most profitably we gave them fiscal 
authority. The result has been undoubtedly 
that to some extent we had put a handicap 
upon our own trade, upon the expansion of 
our own markets. That is a price we are most 
glad to pay for Empire, a free Empire, for 
an Empire which does not rest upon the 
subordination of one part to another, but 
upon the free consent and the fullest local 
development of the whole. 

[But this price is unnecessary, instead of 
putting any “ handicap upon our own trade ” we 
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Can extend it by giving a preference and accepting 
- one from our Dominions, which as they grow in 
population and wealth will become belter customers 
for our goods, giving more employment for our 
labour. The Colonies are no handicap. Since 
Cobden wrote on April 12, 1842, “ The Colonial 
system, with all its dazzling appeals to the 
Passions of the people, can never be got rid of 
except by the indirect process of free trade, which 
will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bonds 
which unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken 
notion of self interest,” the Liberal Party has 
acted upon his creed.] 

Let us be content with seeing that while we develop 
our fiscal system in accordance with our interests we 
allow our Colonies to develop theirs in accordance 
with what they believe to be their own interests. 
[But the Colonies ask for Imperial Preference l] 
And,by the interplay of both, by the recognition 
in every part of the Empire of the fact that 
complete freedom in these matters is the best 
security for unity, we shall maintain not only the 
tradition of our own past but we shall lay the 
foundation of a still more solid and enduring 
future .” — Official Debates. 
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Mr. HENRY CHAPLIN, M.P., 
ON THE MATERIAL POINTS. 

In the House of Commons, on July 21,1910, 

the Rt. Hon. HENRY CHAPLIN, M.P., 

said :— 

As I have been one of the pioneers for a 
number of years of the movement in favour of Tariff 
Reform and Colonial Preference, and as I have also 
been challenged upon one point this afternoon by 
the Prime Minister, perhaps I may be allowed to 
interpose for a few moments. I think the non 
possumus speech of the Prime Minister this afternoon 
with regard to the possibility of establishing a policy 
of Preference between ourselves and our Colonies 
will be heard with the same universal regret by 
every one of those Colonies as I am certain it was 
by hon. Gentlemen who sit upon this side of the 
House. My right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition stated the case on behalf of Colonial 
Preference in a manner that could not be excelled, 
and he also called attention to what almost every¬ 
one must recognize, namely, the critical position 
in which that policy stands at the present moment 
in the eyes of those who desire to see it carried into 
effect. I will not therefore, dwell on that part of 
the question for a moment. 
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THE CURSE OF 
CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT. 

What I should like to impress upon the House is 
that one of our reasons for pressing this question — 
which has not been alluded to at all so far as I know 
up to the present — is what I should describe as the 
curse of chronic unemployment, which unhappily 
prevails at the present time in the United Kingdom, 
and has prevailed more or less for years in a greater 
degree than in any other great country in the world 
like our own. What is the meaning of the statement 
so often alluded to which was made by the late Prime 
Minister that in this, which is still, I suppose, one of 
the greatest and richest countries in the world, it 
is possible for a man in his position to tell us 
that one-third of our population is constantly under¬ 
fed and on the verge of hunger ? One of the reasons 
for this state of things is to be found in the fact that in 
the great foreign markets, which we 
formerly enjoyed to any extent that we pleased, 
and which provided any amount of employment for 
the workers in this country, those markets year 
after year have become more and 
more closed to us in many respects 
by hostile and sometimes by 
absolutely prohibitive tariffs. At the 
same time everyone knows that if we are to re¬ 
main a great and prosperous commercial country 
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in the future, as we have been in the past, 
and if we really desire to see our workers in 
this country provided with the opportunity of con¬ 
stant and regular employment, as they used to be 
in former days. [An Hon. Member : “ When ? ”] 
Does anybody deny -that it would have been 
absolutely impossible at any other period to say, as 
the late Prime Minister said, that one-third of the 
whole of our population was underfed, and was 
always on the verge of hunger ? [An Hon. Member : 
" He never said that.”] When could that have 
been said ? [An Hon. Member : " Before the 

repeal of the Com Laws.”] Yes, I know all 
about that. If hon. Members will read the Reports 
of Committee after Committee and Commission 
after Commission, all of which they can find in 
this House, they will see that the root of all those 
troubles and difficulties was the resumption of cash 
payments and currency troubles. You have only to 
walk into the library and take the trouble to study those 
reports in order to learn for yourselves what it was that 
caused a greater degree of distress than has ever been 
known before until we arrived at the period when the 
Prime Minister told us a few years ago the real position 
of affairs as regards one-third of our whole popula¬ 
tion; and if we are to see any real and 
genuine improvement in that position 
it is certain that other markets must be 
found in order to replace those 
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markets, a large portion of which we 
have undoubtedly lost. Where should we 
look for those markets except it be to our Colonies and 
to our own relations and kinsmen across the sea? They 
are willing, ready, and anxious and have been for 
years to make arrangements with us by which our 
position could be enormously improved, and by 
which they could also derive great advantages from 
us. 

THE PRIME MINISTER’S 
EQUIVOCATIONS. 

In his reply to my right hon. Friend I do not think 
the Prime Minister attempted to answer the greater 
part of his speech at all. The Prime Minister seems 
to think that he has satisfied all requirements by 
saying that the Colonies at the last Conference never 
expressed any desire that we should change our 
fiscal system in this country against our own will. 
Our Colonies have always been careful to avoid pressing 
upon us anything which they have reason to believe 
would be opposed to our own views. At the 
same time they have made their views perfectly 
clear not only at the last Conference but at the one 
before that, and I am going to ask the Prime Minister 
to give me his attention to a paragraph which is to be 
found in the Blue Book of that Conference, which I 
daresay a great many hon. Members of this House 
and perhaps many people outside have either forgotten 
or were never aware of. 
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The Prime Minister : I was there. 

Mr. Chaplin : In the pages of that Blue Book 
will be found what is called the Memorandum of the 
Canadian Ministers, and this is what they say:— 

If they could be assured that the Imperial Government would 
accept the principle of preferential trade generally, and particularly 
grant to the food products of Canada in the United Kingdom exemption 
from duties now levied or hereafter imposed, the Canadian Ministers 
would be prepared to go further into the subject and endeavour to give 
to the British manufacturer some increased advantage over his foreign 
competitors in the markets of Canada. ” 

There was as distinct and clear an offer as ever 
was made, and, remember, it was made at a time 
when the is. duty on corn was in force and when 
they were already giving to us a preference of 
25 per cent, over all other countries. “ Yes,” 
said the right hon. Gentleman, " but how are you 
going to get it ? You are going to get it by British 
legislation which will be most injurious to the people 
of this country, inasmuch as it will make their food 
dear.” 


THE DUTY ON CORN. 

And then the right hon. Gentleman asked, " Are 
you going to put a duty on corn ? ” I thought it 
was known that that was to be part of the policy of 
Tariff Reform ever since its first introduction, as it 
is known to be the policy of Tariff Reform at the 
present time. But the right hon. Gentleman said, 
Is there to be a duty on Colonial corn ? ” 
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The Prime Minister, 1 think, knows the answer to 
that question. 

The Prime Minister : I do not. 

Mr. Chaplin : I read the announcement when I 
was in Egypt. There were two policies submitted 
originally to this country on this question. 

The Prime Minister : Only one originally. 

Mr. Chaplin : That is so; I ought to have said 
until quite a recent period. There was the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Member for West 
Birmingham, which was to impose a 2s. duty on 
foreign corn, while Colonial corn was to come in 
free. The Tariff Commission Report proposed to 
go a little bit further and have a is. duty on all 
corn to begin with, and an additional is. duty on 
foreign corn: and personally I am still inclined to 
believe that it was an improvement upon the 
original scheme. [Hon. Members : “ No.”] But 
that policy was not approved of, and afterwards 
the policy of the party was announced by my 
right hon. friend that the duty should be limited to 
foreign corn. The Prime Minister says, “ If that is 
the case, where does the farmer come in ? ” I will 
tell the right hon. Gentleman. There were a great 
many other duties proposed by the Tariff Commission, 
and I understand they were accepted as the policy 
of the party. 
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the bogey of increased prices. 

But first let me ask—what is the objection to 2s. 
on foreign com ? The right hon. Gentleman says 
that it will raise the price of bread. Please remember 
that a duty on bread and a duty on com are very 
different things. It does not follow in the least 
that because you put a trifling duty upon corn it 
will raise the price of bread at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman says such a duty will be injurious because 
it will increase the price of the food of the people. 
But would it ? We have had abundant experience 
on that point, and if the Prime Minister will refer 
to the figures of the consumption of foreign and 
British grown com in this country he will find that 
the imports of foreign corn were at one time, and no 
doubt will become increasingly so in the future, less 
than one-half of the whole of our consumption. 
But a 2s. duty on the half is only the equivalent 
of a is. duty on the whole. And we know from 
actual experience that the is. duty on corn never 
raised the price of bread by the fraction of a farthing. 
[Hon. Members : “ Yes, it did.”] If I am contra¬ 
dicted on that point I shall have to give a calculation 
which will prove my statement to demonstration. 
Here is a calculation made by two eminent gentlemen, 
one connected with the Master Bakers’ Society and 
the other a leading miller in this country. I had 
the calculation made on the flour, because hon. 
Members will recollect that when Sir Michael 
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Hicks Beach introduced his duty upon corn he 
introduced a corresponding duty on flour, and the 
duty on flour was rather higher in proportion, 
and to be absolutely on the safe side I had the 
calculation made on the flour. Here are the figures : 
The duty on the flour was 5d. a cwt. A sack of flour 
contains 2^ cwts., and therefore the duty upon a sack 
would be 12£d. But every sack of flour will produce 
between ninety-five and 100 loaves according to the 
quality of the flour, and if you divide I2^d. into 100 
loaves it comes out at exactly half-a-farthing per 
loaf. But that is not all. You must allow something 
for the cost of manufacture, which does not depend 
upon the price of wheat at all. Experts will tell 
you that the cost of manufacture is a quarter of the 
whole, and, as a matter of fact, it comes out at 
something less than half a farthing on the quartern 
loaf, and if a baker tries to raise the price of bread 
more than he ought to do in order to get more than 
a fair profit, competition in the baking trade is so 
keen that he would be undersold by his competitors 
at once. I am sure my calculation will bear examina¬ 
tion, and it is only necessary to consult the statistics 
of the price of wheat and the price of bread during 
that time to see that it is so. I defy anyone to 
show that I am wrong when I state that as a matter 
of fact it was common knowledge, except during 
one bye-election, that the price of bread never varied 
and was not increased in the slightest degree by the 
duty. 
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THE POSITION OF THE FARMER. 


The Prime Minister : That is like what hap¬ 
pened in regard to beer. 

Mr. Chaplin : I know nothing about what 
happened in regard to beer, but I do know this 
about com: that during the bye-election which 
occurred very shortly after the is. duty was imposed 
upon corn, the price of the loaf was raised till the 
election was over—when it immediately fell to its 
former amount. 

Then the right hon. Gentleman says, “ Where is 
the farmer coming in ? " The farmer would come 
in in different ways. Partly by the aid of the 
different duties which are proposed and even more 
so by the devotion of part of the aggregate 
produce of those duties, as recommended by the 
Tariff Commission to the help and the assistance of 
the agricultural interest of the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself has admitted 
the absolute necessity and the duty of the English 
Government to do something of this kind by his 
Development Bill, and something in that direction 
should be done by any Government which succeeded 
the Government of the right hon. Gentleman and 
was not afraid to deal with the question of Tariff 
Reform. 
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THE POTENTIAL VALUE OF THE 
CANADIAN MARKET. 

Let us look at the other side of the question for a 
moment. Supposing Parliament has the courage 
to impose this duty upon corn, what are you going to 
get in return for it ? Why, that which Canada has 
told you, and what Canada said in effect, two Con¬ 
ferences ago, was this : “ We have got now to buy 
£50,000,000 worth of goods every year which we cannot 
produce ourselves. If you will only give us this 
\j preference and this small advantage we do not say 
we will admit your manufactures free against our own 
— we do not propose to do anything of the kind — 
but with regard to all the goods we are obliged to buy 
from other countries we are ready and prepared to 
*• put such duties on all other foreign countries as will 
give you the control of the market." I wonder if 
hon. Members have ever really considered not only 
what would be the value of the Canadian market 
to-day, but what that market may be worth to the. 
workers of this country at no distant date. There 
is no question that Canada is rapidly 
becoming one of the great future 
countries of the world. There is no doubt 
as to its resources, and as to the almost illimitable 
extent of the finest wheat land the world has ever 
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known or ever seen. On this point I am really talking 
about something I know from my own experience. 
Many years ago I made an expedition, leaving 
Oxford for the purpose, and travelled over the 
whole of the Far West, taking curiously enough, 
the very line of what is now the Canadian and 
Pacific Railway. That was the day when the 
prairies were peopled with millions and millions 
of buffaloes, and everybody acquainted with 
agriculture knows perfectly well that the test of 
fertility and of the value of land is the condition 
of the beasts which feed on it, and we never killed 
a buffalo for food which had not three or four inches 
of fat. You ask any farmer or anyone who feeds 
beast in this country what is the value of land which 
will enable him to get them fit for the butcher without 
artificial food, and he will tell you that a field, or a 
close as many of them call it, which will feed a 
beast is worth £5 an acre even in these days. That 
will give some idea of the richness and fertility of 
the soil in that vast region in the West and will show 
you one of the great resources of Canada. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself has mentioned the illimitable 
forests, and so they are. There is any amount of 
timber. I suppose it is impossible to estimate the 
value of it. It is also the case with iron and with 
coal, much of which is far nearer to the surface than 
it is in this country, and quite recently we have been 
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told of enormous discoveries of the precious metals. 
Look how extraordinarily this country has changed 
even within my time, though I am not an absolute 
Methuselah yet; I can well remember the site of 
what is now the City of Winnipeg when I formed 
my camp there for my expedition. I arrived 
there in a canoe, which was the only means 
of progress open to me, and I found eight great 
wooden buildings and one stone house surrounded 
by a great wooden palisade. What is Winnipeg 
to-day ? There are any number of railways to it, 
and any number of railways from it. It is a city_ 
of 130,000 or 140,000 inhabitants, I believe, and it 
is growing with the greatest rapidity. The whole 
of the country over which I travelled a thousand 
miles to the west is now growing com. If all this 
change is possible in my time, what is not possible 
in the next fifteen or twenty years ? I have often 
said, and I maintain, it is no exaggeration whatever 
to say that if Canada affords a market 
to the extent of £50,000,000 a year 
at present, there is no reason what¬ 
ever that I know of why within the 
next fifteen or twenty years it might 
not be a market worth to our workers 
in this country £250,000,000 at 
least. All this we might have had at our disposal 
years ago if we had not been so inconceivably foolish as 
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to reject the offers made to us then, and even yet part 
of it may be open still to us. Nearly everyone 
admits that want of employment is the great curse of 
the country at the present time, and here we have a 
Prime Minister coming forward to-day and saying 
non possumus once more to all our Colonies with regard 
to Colonial Preference, and repeating, only in 
language less offensive than that of one of his 
colleagues, “The door is still banged, 
and barred and bolted against you.” 
—Official Debates. 

Replying later in the Debate to Mr. T. Gibson 
Bowles, M.P., who made some reference to the 
position of the agricultural community, 

Mr. Chaplin said :— 

I never referred to the question of rates, nor had 
I it in my mind in particular when speaking just 
now. I thought I had made myself clear. Nobody 
ever supposed that the trifling duties proposed in 
themselves could restore the agricultural industry 
to its former prosperity. But if you were to utilise 
a certain amount, of the aggregate sum of these duties 
for the credit, help, and assistance of the agricultural 
interest, in that and a number of ways which we 
suggested, that would be an agricultural policy which, 
I believe, would be of real advantage and help.— 
Official Debates. 
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